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outside describing how she planned to fool the judge by getting the help of the
psychologist and the social workers, or, that failing, to shoot herself in the foot or get
slightly injured by an automobile, so that she could get to the hospital, from which
she could then escape and make off to Chicago, where she thought she would be
safe from apprehension. She felt bitter about being sent to the state school and again
threatened suicide.
But, before the clinic could prepare its report on this latest interview, the girl
was taken to the state school. There, two days later, she hanged herself in her room.
This tragic end aroused considerable newspaper and public discussion of the case,
but the clinic staff was convinced that this was intended to be but another gesture
of defiance and self-pity which would bring her sympathy and an opportunity to
escape, not a deliberate act of self-destruction.
This case demonstrates many of the features of delinquency which have
already been discussed. There was first of all the background of conflicting
cultures represented in the severe Old World patterns of paternal discipline
in contrast to the American family norms. There was a constant conflict
between the father and his wife and children. The fact that all the children
left home as soon as they were able indicates the strength of their revolt
against the father's dominance. But the family background is significant
not only in terms of cultural conflict as to child training, but respecting
Mary in even mpre detailed fashion. Her own patterns of anger and sensi-
tiveness to authority clearly grew out of her identification with her father's
egocentric patterns of the same sort. In the face of any frustration she
adopted a role like his own as the means of getting her own satisfaction.
Thus the father's use of the childish power device of threatening suicide
when-anyone attempted to cross him is interesting. He used this method
himself on occasion, and Mary evidently adopted it from him and, as noted
above, had employed this sort of threat herself when she could not have
her own way. Her failure to make a normal adjustment was qualified by
the infantile wish to do as she pleased with no sense of corresponding duty
to others or responsibility for her acts. At the time she came into the hands
of the juvenile court and other social-service agencies, she possessed a cer-
tain psychological readiness for an outburst into misbehavior of some sort
or other. In this connection there is some evidence that the "copies" set
her by her older sisters offered her something of a notion of glamour and
adventure even though both her father and her mother held them up to
her as bad examples of what might come to her if she misbehaved.
As to social-emotional traits and attitudes, there is in this case clear
evidence of deprivation of affection and of consequent sense of insecurity.
There was also a distinct feeling of inferiority regarding her appearance
and her naive rural background. Mary had an intense craving for attention.
Second in importance to her violent rage reactions to deprivation and frus-
trations was her marked suggestibility. She was constantly on the alert for